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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dead Sea Scrolls 

The writer of the following letter 
is Chairman of the Department of 
Near Eastern Languages and Liter- 
atures, Graduate School, Yale Uni- 
versity, and author of The Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

Sir: 

I have read with much interest the 
account of Professor Orlinsky’s re- 
marks about the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
as I have derived both fun and prof- 
it from his own articles on the same 
subject. On one point I entirely dis- 
agree with him. The evidence for 
the dating of the scrolls in the first 
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century C.E. and the last two or three 
centuries B.C.E. seems to me as con- 
clusive as any scholar can reasonably 
ask. As for swearing in a court to 
that effect, I, for one, could certainly 
take oath that I consider the dating 
of the scrolls established beyond any 
reasonable doubt. Concerning the 
importance and significance of the 
scrolls, I have much more sympathy 
with Dr. Orlinsky’s position. 

I agree with him that the identity 
of the sect which produced them and 
the Essenes is by no means certain. 

I agree that the complete Isaiah 
manuscript, against which most of 
Dr. Orslinsky’s attacks have been di- 
rected, does not help as much in 
restoring a better text than that of 
the medieval manuscripts, as some 
scholars suppose, though I should 
put its value in this respect some- 
what higher than Dr. Orlinsky does. 
Even if it did nothing but confirm 
the substantial accuracy of the Ma- 
soretic text, I should say that was 
very important. . 

I agree that the Qumran sect, like 
the Essenes, was “segregated” and 
“did not shape Judaism.” I am not 
so sure that this makes them un- 
important. The Christian heresies are 
surely important for the history of 
Christianity, even if they did not 
shape the main central tradition of 
Christianity—whatever that was. Is 
it not important to know that at one 
time Judaism was more varied and 
fluid than it became later? 

Perhaps Professor Orlinsky would 
disagree with me on another point. 
He has said that the great Isaiah 
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manuscript was not worth the ink 
with which it was written. It has 
however given him the occasion to 
use a considerable quantity of print- 
er’s ink on a series of very valuable 
articles on textual criticism. Surely, 
that of itself is enough to make the 
scrolls important. 

Mittar Burrows 

New Haven, Conn. 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 
Novelist’s Role 
Sir: 

I feel that a review of a purely 
literary work, such as Mr. Fishbein’s 
critique of Marjorie Morningstar, 
has no place in American Judaism, 
a religious periodical. Mr. Fishbein 
tries to consider Marjorie Morning- 
star as a religious exposition and 
wrongly criticizes it in terms of this. 
While presenting a narrow, humor- 
less point of view, he does a good 
novel a great injustice and misses 
the main theme of the book entirely. 
Herman Wouk in Marjorie Morning- 
star has successfully portrayed the 
dilemma of the “nice” girl of today, 
raised in a world of shifting values, 
and has found the solution to her 
problem in the return to the truths 
of tradition. The story is so universal 
that Marjorie could just as well have 
been Catholic or Protestant. Perhaps 
if she were a Catholic girl, of Irish 
descent, with an uncle who spoke 
with a brogue instead of the “Vots” 
and “Nus,” considered offensive by 
Mr. Fishbein, our critic would have 
been happier. If Jews are unable to 
make fun of themselves, and if Jew- 
ish authors can never be “super- 
ficial,” as Mr. Fishbein puts it, then 
they are admitting to that inferiority 
ascribed to them by an unenlightened 
segment of the world. 

A novelist’s only commitment is 
to entertain, but Mr. Fishbein seems 
to feel that Wouk should be obliged 
to sell Judaism in his book, even at 
the expense of psychological truth 
and literary merit. Herman Wouk in 
private life is a wonderful exponent 
of his religion and heritage. As a 
good citizen, good family-man, good 
novelist, and good Jew, he sells 
Judaism as it should be sold, by liv- 
ing example. 

Mrs. RicHarp A. CHAMPAGN! 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Editorials 


Is All Judaism Reform? 


SoME EXPONENTS of Reform Judaism 
contend that there is no other kind. 
They mean that Judaism has always 
adapted itself to new circumstances. 
What is called traditional Judaism 
is also the end-product of ceaseless 
change. The real difference between 
Reform and traditional Judaism may 
be that the former avows its changes 
and the latter won't. 

Evidence of the progressive char- 
acter of traditional Judaism can be 
seen in the hastiest listing of a few 
of the thousands of provisions con- 
tained in the Shulchan Aruch, liter- 
ally, The Set Table, the code book 
on which traditional Judaism is 
based. Fhat book contains sublime 
ethical ideas and also the minutiae 
of Jewish practice. To be truly ortho- 
dox, observe all the 
minutiae. As 
selective, he becomes Reform. 

Actually, most of the rules in the 
Shulchan Aruch are not in the 
Bible, but are Talmudical accretions 
to Scriptural regulations. Here, too, 
the Reform process is in evidence. 
Reform contends, however, that Ju- 
daism cannot be congealed in any 


should 
soon as he 


one 
becomes 


one mold. 

How many traditionalist Jews 
that you know abide by the follow- 
ing practices culled at random from 
the Shulchan Aruch? 

@ One should say at least one hun- 
dred benedictions daily. @ A man 
must not walk four cubits with un- 
head. @ 
write a Torah. @ Newly purchased 
kitchen 
metal or glass must be ritually im- 


covered Every Jew must 


table or utensils made. of 


mersed. @ It is strictly prohibited to 
sleep on the back. e Whatever the 
Israelite is forbidden to do on the 
Sabbath he is forbidden to tell a 
non-Jew to do. @ Kiddush is ob- 
ligatory upon women. @ It is for- 
bidden to swim on the Sabbath. 
e It is forbidden to inquire of 
wizards, unless there is danger of 
life. @ The most essential requisite 
of the nuptial ceremony is that after 
the rite of consecration the groom 
and the bride are led into a room 
where they eat together in privacy. 
e It is obligatory to consecrate the 
moon each month only in the 
open air. @ No work shall be done 
on Purim. @ After the marriage con- 
written, an earthen 
vessel should be shattered. @ It is 
mandatory to cut one’s hair on the 
eve of a festival. 


tract has been 


Each of these prescriptions had a 
perfectly valid and sound reason for 
its promulgation. Virtually 
thing in our past was helpful in 
building our faith and in enriching 
the milieu as well. That certain ex- 
pectations, possible in one environ- 
ment, are waived in another has been 
a fixed feature of our variegated past. 
Alterations in 
have not been made by Reform to 
weaken dilute the essentials 
of our faith, but to strengthen them. 
to make them more vital and viable. 
The must continue if our 
lives are to be ennobled and if we 
are to serve mankind out of the still 
only partially tapped spiritual treas- 
ury of our faith. 

For further elaboration on_ this 
theme, see your nearest rabbi. . . of 


every- 


externals, however. 


or to 


process 


any denomination. 
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Faith and Love 


BY ALEXANDER ALAN STEINBACH 
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om OUR HEAVENLY GARDENER, sOWs two 
sublime perennials, Faith and Love, in every 


resounding “aye” to challenge life’s every 


“nay.” It is our capacity to cling to God's 


KSQ 
er 


human heart-garden, These twin flowers are hand when bottomless abysses threaten to 
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nurtured by the sunlight of Divinity streaming —_ swallow us up. Faith is a refusal to surrender. 


through the open windows of the soul. They 
are spiritual oracles revealing universal truths 
that assure an uninterrupted influx of God’s 
Presence into our lives. 

Faith and Love are not easy, casual attain- 
ments. They are precious ores that must be 
mined patiently and laboriously out of life’s 
soul-quarry. This is a task that demands a 
continuous climb toward the pinnacle of our 
noblest and highest Self. The ascent is often 
fraught with formidable obstacles, but Faith 
and Love become our invincible armor. He 
whose life is tabernacled with these two pil- 
lars is stamped with the authentic imprint of 
Divine architecture. He hears angels whisper- 
ing to him the secret of an ineffable union 
with God’s Companionship. 

What is Faith ? What is Love? 

Faith is the bridge we throw across the 
yawning chasm between hope and doubt, be- 
tween belief and cynicism. It is the spirit 
realizing its most heroic dimensions, daring 
to defy defeat when reinforcements of victory 
seem far, far away. Faith is the inner mortar 
that preserves our moral stamina against 
bludgeonings of failure and futility and hurt. 
It is a lamp that shines through our darkness. 
It is an amethyst dawn gleaming through the 
blue-black forest of our lost illusions. Faith 
is a persistent inner Voice that thunders a 





Rabbi Steinbach, whose exquisite poetry and 
lyrical prose have won him prizes and praise, is 
the spiritual leader of Temple Ahavath Sholom, 
Brooklyn, New York. His most recent book, 
Bitter-Sweet has evoked laudatory reviews. (Liter- 


ary Publishers, 8 W. 40 St., N. Y. $2.50) 


Love, on the other hand, is complete sur- 
render. One of life’s most enduring triumphs 
is to cultivate the courage to yield to a will 
higher than our own, beginning with the Will 
of God. Love is the process of converting 
one’s heart into a hearth upon which are 
kindled to fullest flame the embers that spark 
out of another heart. Divine Love makes us 
one with God; human love makes us one 
with a kindred soul. 

Love reaches a rung higher than Faith. 
Faith is the torch that lights the way; Love is 
the key that unlocks the Holy of Holies. Faith 
is the promise; Love is the fulfillment. Faith 
commands; Love, the fire that warms and 
illumines. Faith is the cathedral with wide- 
open doors; Love is the altar on which we 
worship when we have entered. Faith is the 
road; Love, the destination. 

In these days, when the world-garden is 
being disfigured and defaced by weeds of 
distrust and insecurity, it is imperative that 
each of us tenderly husband the twin blossoms 
of Faith and Love God planted in our indi- 
vidual heart-gardens. There is no loftier pur- 
pose to which we might consecrate our lives. 
Here are two celestial luminaries capable of 
lighting up humanity’s heavy darkness. All 
of us, raising aloft the purifying fire of Faith 
and Love, can reduce to ashes the monstrous 
furnaces being stoked by evil forces. If we 
cling to these blooms through which God 
burgeons within our spirit, we shall cover 
the deep scars of man’s conflicts with a 
morning radiance that will disclose His foot- 


prints in our lives and in our world. 
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THE ESSENGE OF JEWISHNESS—Two Views 


What makes me a Jew? 


by Helen Davis Szold 


I AM A third-generation Ameri- 


can Jewess. Judging by the lack 
of inhibition with which chance 
acquaintances reveal their preju- 
dices to me, I must not have 
any physical characteristics which 
would stamp me as unmistakably 
“Jewish.” 

How simple it would be for me, 
then, to slip away from the Jewish 
community and re-emerge as a 
Christian. And yet, I remain thrill- 
ingly, vitally a Jewess in every gene 
and chromosome. Strange, indeed, 
when the anthropologists have 
proven beyond doubt that we are 
not a separate race or a separate 
anything else, physically. It is one 
of history’s most baffling enigmas 
why we Jews, few in number, dis- 
persed for thousands of years over 
the face of the globe, were not ab- 
sorbed long ago into more perva- 
sive civilizations. 

Are we, then, just a small cul- 
tural group which has preserved 
itself in some freakish manner by 
sharing the same mores and tradi- 
tions? Unlikely. A European or 
Asian Jew cannot have the faintest 
conception of the American Jew’s 
culture in which I 
raised, my parents before me and 


have been 


their parents before them. 





Mrs. Szold, an author by profes- 
sion, ts a member of the North 
Shore Congregation Israel, Glen- 
coe, Ill., and distantly related to 
Henrietta Szold, 
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What, to him, is a hamburger, a 
World Series, an ice-cream cone, 
a rough-and-tumble political con- 
vention, any one of a hundred 
things as peculiarly American as 
Thanksgiving? What possible cul- 
tural bond can there be between 
that Jew and me? None, of course. 
Yet, he is a Jew. And I am a Jew- 
ess, removed though I am from 
him by a geographical and cultural 
gulf so wide it staggers the imagi- 


nation, 


Yet I, an American woman, who 
look like a shikse, and a Polish 
man with a long gray beard join 
hands across an ocean and con- 
tinue to march down the centuries, 
afirming each in his own tongue 
and in his own way, “Hear, O Is- 
rael, the Lord our God, the Lord 
is One.” 

Surely, it cannot be explained 
solely on the basis of a shared be- 
lief in monotheism. Many _ intelli- 
thoughtful 


theists at all, or have simply not 


gent, Jews are not 
bothered to formulate any theo- 
logical notions, yet however far 
they may have strayed from the 
liturgies and ceremonials of their 
fathers, they carry within them a 


concept, uniquely Jewish: I, and I 


alone, am morally responsible for 
my own deeds. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, said it 
first. But 
truth of it, in his heart. It is what 


every Jew knows the 
makes him a Jew. It is a way of 
thought, a way of feeling, a way of 
life which sets us apart and holds 
us together not because of, but in 
spite of, generations of persecution. 

Tyrants, in every age, have hated 
and feared our handful of people, 
and with good cause. They have 
used us repeatedly as scapegoats 
upon whom their pitifully duped 
followers could vent their frustra- 
tions and fears. Always, they 
sought to destroy us first, because 
they felt that the Jew could not be 
coerced or stampeded into becom- 
ing one of a blind, unthinking 
mob. And what tyrant can function 
witless mob, 


without a faceless, 


the main cog in his totalitarian ma- 
chine? If he is to realize his dream 
of absolute power, he must rid him- 
self of these Jews who, if they 
move at all, will move only as in- 
dividuals; who, while life remains 
in them, will stubbornly continue 
to recognize a personal obligation, 
man to man, 

When 


wrote, “The Jew is born civilized,” 


George Bernard Shaw 
I am sure he did not mean to imply 


that there were no coarse, spiritu- 








ally-impoverished, illiterate, uncul- 
tivated Jews. We have our portion 
of these unfortunates. I think Shaw 
meant that the Jew is born respect- 
ing himself and hence it is natural 
for him to respect the self of an- 
other, and assume moral responsi- 
bility for both. 

To preserve this, the real core 
of our faith, it was not actually 
necessary to create a State of Is- 
rael. It is for another reason that 
I delight in its creation and cheer 
on its tough-fibered pioneers. 


No Loyalty Conflict 


Whispering campaigns to the 
contrary, the Jew is a loyal and 
often fanatically devoted citizen of 
the land of his birth or adoption. 
My grandmother, born in New 
York, one of the grand old ladies 
of American Judaism, who fought 
all of her life for Jewish causes 
and Jewish dignity, carried a pre- 
cious medallion, an American flag 
pinned inside her purse, to the day 
of her death at eighty-five. 

She was one of the proudest 
Americans I ever knew. She loved 
and lived the ideals of our great 
nation because they paralleled so 
closely her Jewish heritage of in- 
dividual worth and fair play. There 
was never any conflict of loyalties 
in her, as there never has been in 
me, and although she worked for 
the establishment of the State of 
Israel from the time it was little 
more than a bold vision, she had 
no more desire to become an Is- 
raeli eventually than I have. She 
was, and I am, thank God, forever 
an American, 

But, had she never said a word 
to me, I would still have known 
the grim reason why she devoted 
so many years of her life to bring- 
ing the dream of a Jewish state 
nearer its fruition. When a Jew 
achieves, he is honored as an Eng- 


lishman, a Frenchman, a German. 


an American, but when he _ is 
persecuted, he suffers as a Jew. It 
might be well for our assimila- 
tionists and apologists to remem- 
ber that there were no “nationali- 
ties” in the crematoria. Attributing 
our troubles to “Nationalism” 
makes it too easy for the enemies 
of all mankind to spread their poi- 
son, to befuddle poor stupid goons 
into doing senseless things like 
tipping over headstones in Jewish 
cemeteries, and “gentleman” goons 
into forming “agreements.” 

Some day, the tiny State of Is- 
rael will be able to stop fighting 
for its life and start living it. Then, 
achievements by Jews in art, music, 
medicine, philosophy, every field 
of human endeavor will pour forth 
again in a single great creative 
flood. 

And on each contribution to the 
welfare or enrichment of mankind 
will be stamped a label no hate- 
monger can deface or pervert: 


Made in Israel. 


The World’s Conscience 

It seems to me that if we Jews 
have been chosen for anything, it 
is the thankless job of standing as 
conscience to the world. How a 
nation treats its Jews (and its other 
minorities) is a true indication of 
its moral health and stature, its 
potential for greatness, its chance 
of survival. Those nations which 
proclaim and hold inviolate the 
integrity of every man will pros- 
per; and those which attempt to 
grind his spirit into the dust by 
chaining him to a chariot of state 
will fade from the earth as they 
have throughout history, or remain 
small, impotent islands in the 
mighty stream of humanity’s sweep 
onward. 

I have studied many _philoso- 
phies and faiths, parts of which I 
have found good and made my 
own. but ell of which could be 


contained within myself, having 


their being only to the extent that 
I have mine. The concept of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility, so 
stirringly voiced by Hebrew proph- 
ets, has always existed not only 
within me but outside of me. Its 
truth is larger than life. It does 
not need me to give it validity or 
existence; it needs me only to 
recognize it, to live it because, as 
a Jewess, I can live no other way. 
and fight for it I must. 

And it is a credo I can embrace 
fully and happily, since it neither 
strains my credulity nor belittles 
my intelligence. Every day of my 
life I am conscious of this com- 
pelling urge toward individual 
achievement and its concomitant, 
respect for the achievements. 
rights, and feelings of others. It 
pervades everything I do or think, 
large or small. And I am con- 
vinced that every other real Jew 
feels it, too, not occasionally, but 
constantly. He absorbs it with his 
mother’s milk and it remains an 
elixir in his veins from birth to 
death, making him impervious to 
total destruction from without or 
within. 

This, O tyrants of the future, is 
our strength, our fountainhead, 
our unity. This is what binds a 
woman as American as the Bill of 
Rights to an old man in Poland 
who never heard of it. And this, 
wherever you may find him on the 


face of the earth, is the Jew. 


“Chere 1g 


(no dignity 


without. 
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Inherited ethics? 


+ HER ARTICLE. Mrs. Szold at- 
tempts to create a new science 

of Man. Nostalgically, she seeks an 
explanation for her mysterious 
feeling of affinity for a Polish Jew 
and for a world she never knew. 
Quite correctly, she refutes the 
long outdated theory of physical 
racialism. What, then, identifies a 
Jew? Apparently something born 
with him, says Mrs. Szold, reaching 
him through umbilical osmosis. 

Mrs. Szold’s theory of inherited 
ethics must come as welcome news 
to anxious parents, educators, and 
those concerned with the world’s 
future welfare. 

Mrs. Szold rejoices with part of 
her Jewish heritage but she seems 
to think it sprang out of nowhere. 
She should know that the flower 
of ethical sensitivity was carefully 
nurtured by generations of Jews 
who made it blossom only after 
concerted efforts to wrest divine 
truths from Almighty God. She is 
the beneficiary of her predecessors’ 
communings. 
thinks 


that a person can be Jewish with- 


Mrs. Szold apparently 


out strengthening the religious link 
between herself and the Source of 
wisdom. She is wrong. If Jews do 
not indulge in spiritual exercise 
they will become morally flabby. 
And unless they constantly renew 
their attachment to their faith, 
future generations, including Mrs. 
Szold’s children, will suffer from 
moral atrophy. But what is more 
damaging is that mankind itself 
will suffer from having lost one 
of its most fruitful sources of sup- 
ply: a living Judaism. You can’t 
keep the fruits unless you nourish 


the roots. 





Rabbi Louis Joel Sigel serves Tem- 
ple Tifereth Malden, 


Massachusetts. 


Israel in 
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by Louis Joel Sigel 

The concept of “individual 
moral seems to 
have caught Mrs. Szold’s fancy. It 


is an acceptable credo to her. In 


responsibility ” 


Judaism, however, it is only one 
small part of well-thought-out proc- 
esses. It becomes concrete through 
prayer and constant self-searching. 
It is constantly nourished through 
communal and private symbolic 
acts. 

[ should imagine that it might 
be difficult to harbor feelings of 
duty towards one another if, upon 
each morning’s rude awakening, 
we saw only darkness and evil in 
the world. Judaism offers us a dif- 
ferent orientation. It tells us that 
our universe is founded upon right- 
eousness, and that there is a Power 
which makes righteousness contin- 
uously present. Furthermore, man 
is awakened each day to the aware- 
ness that he can and must work 
with that Power to make this world 
more livable. The divine character 
of his own nature and that of his 
world now become sensible prere- 
quisites to true feelings of “individ- 
ual moral responsibility.” He now 
has a worthwhile task, to “perfect 
the world under the Kingdom of 
the Almighty,” and all his life be- 


comes dedicated to that ideal. 


Sanctifying Life 

It is this attitude toward reality 
which unites Jews all over the 
world. Doctrines of freedom and of 
the dignity of man are manifest 
when Jews celebrate Pesach and 
Chanuko, when they relive the ex- 
periences of their people through 
the ages, and, together seek the 
present welfare of Jerusalem or 
Warsaw or Kansas City. Underly- 
ing this peripheral activity, how- 
ever. is a constant sanctification of 
life. That testimony must be con- 
stantly 


renewed through prayer 


and study, ever nourished by the 
facilities which this religion offers. 

I suspect that Mrs. Szold looks 
upon Judaism as something rather 
quaint, a museum piece, smacking 
of medieval supernaturalism. She 
feels somewhat detached from it, 
except perhaps on certain occa- 
sions when that “elixir of mother’s 
milk” elicits from her an unwar- 
ranted desire to visit a synagogue 
and forces her to conjure up fond 
memories and feelings of filial 
piety. I suspect that our author 
has not taken the time to discover 
that there are modern expressions 
to this ancient religion, expressions 
which make its message to each 
person and to the world as thrill- 
ingly viable, meaningful for our 
times as it was to our forebears 
in theirs. If she is truly sincere 
about her feelings, let her learn 
what Reform Judaism has to say 
and endeavors to do about man’s 
place in the world, and let her 
join her fellow Jews in hammering 
out new gems of spiritual useful- 
ness on the anvil of collective wor- 
ship and “workship.” 

Like the recent Look article on 
Jews. Mrs. Szold makes much of 
the struggle of the Jew towards 
equality. True, the anti-Semites are 
on the run, but why should Jews 
be congratulated for winning 
something guaranteed them when 
America was born? 

A more question 
hardly Look or 
Mrs. S. is: What is there in Juda- 


ism which should make Jews want 


important 


touched on by 


to survive as Jews? Granted, we 
have made some spiritual gifts to 
society. Now that the world has 
absorbed them, are there other 
things in Judaism which the world 
needs? If not, let’s close up shop. 
If so. let’s cultivate them through 


a stepped-up religious program. 











My Mission to Germany 


en YEARS AGO our State De- 
partment sent a team of three 
clergymen, a Catholic, a Protestant 
and a Jew to Germany to explain 
how religious life is organized in 
(America. The rabbi of the team 
was Dr. Nathan A. 


of Congregation Emanu-El, New 


Perilman 


York. The project was so success- 
ful that the Department decided to 
follow up with a team of laymen 
last summer. | was the Jewish rep- 
resentative. My colleagues were Dr. 
Otto Hoiberg, Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Ne- 
braska, Protestant; and Dr. Du- 
mont Kenny, Program Director of 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Catholic. 

We spent about two months in 
Germany delivering forty-two lec- 
tures in more than thirty German 
cities, engaging in_ twenty-one 
Round Table discussions, appear- 
ing five times on radio and once 
on television. In addition, we had 
seven press conferences. 

We had prepared three separate 
lectures, one or more of which 
were delivered in each city we 
visited, The first was in the form 
of a trilogy. Dr. Hoiberg spoke 
on the operation of a mid-western 
Protestant church. I outlined the 
lay activities in a large metropoli- 
tan synagogue, and Dr. Kenny 
described the Catholic parochial 
school system. Another lecture 
dealt with inter-religious lay ac- 
tivities in America. 





Mr. Manheimer is a former presi- 
dent of Rodeph 
Sholom in New York City. 


Congregation 


By Jacob Manheimer 


Most of our talks were in the 
America Houses, which our Gov- 
ernment maintains in twenty-two 
German cities as information cen- 
ters. We also spoke in universities. 
in churches, once in a monastery 
and once even in a refugee camp in 


Berlin. Without exception we were 


for UJA, and, in New York alone, 
about $20,000,000 for Federation. 

We met a long array of distin- 
guished religious and lay personali- 
Cardinal 


Frings of Cologne, several bishops, 


ties, which included 


General Honan, commander of our 


forces in Berlin and a number of 





The gutted shell of the synagogue at Essen was photographed by the author. Only the 


stone walls and dome remained when Hitler 


well received. At first, I wondered 
whether Germans would be inter- 
ested in American Jewish life. | 
soon found out they were. Since, 
in Germany, the State supports all 
the church functions through a 
tax, there is no incentive for ex- 
tensive lay participation. They 
were fascinated by our separation 
of church and state. 

It was always pleasant to note 
the reaction of amazement when | 
pointed out that for years now 
American Jews have voluntarily 


raised over $80,000,000 annually 


burned synagogues November 9, 1938. 


leading Jews in the large cities. 
Many Jews are active in the so- 
called Gesellschaft fiir christliche- 
judische Zusammenarbeit, which is 
a sort of National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


German-Jewry’s Failure 


A few words now as to my im- 
pressions. Naturally, you will be 
most interested in the future of 
the Jewish community in Germany. 
Unfortunately, my opinion will not 
make pleasant reading. Although 
there are 70 Jewish communities 
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in Germany today, the average age 
of the German Jew is over 50. Of 
the 25,000 Jews in West Germany 
(there are only about 1,000 in the 
East), only 10 per cent are under 
21. There are three functioning 
rabbis. The adult population is 
strangely divided. One-third are 
DP’s from the East, who are un- 
able to emigrate, although they 
wish to do so, because there is 
something wrong either with their 
records or with their health. For 
the most part they have no desire 
to cooperate with the Germans 





Jewish or Christian—and no wish 
to build a strong Jewish com- 
munity in Germany. The other two- 
thirds, native Germans, are made 
up almost entirely of those who 
survived because they were mar- 
ried to Gentiles. With such ma- 
terial, the future seems dim. Only 
Berlin may prove the exception. 
With 4,500 Jews in the Western 
Sector, we found some organiza- 
tion. The Jews of Berlin maintain 
a hospital, two old folks’ homes, a 
women’s organization and a youth 
group, which I am told, has made 
contact with NFTY. Certainly the 
600 young people in this com- 
munity deserve our support. 


Hanover—A memorial to the 12 millions, 
of all nationalities, victims of Nazi terrors. 
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What of the renascence of Naz- 
ism? I would say that at the 
moment the danger is minimal. 
What it can become under changed 
conditions requires a crystal ball. 
Today the Germans are prosperous, 
tired of excitement and surpris- 
ingly pacifistic in their political out- 
look. Most of the people I met 
were so friendly that I often felt 
frustrated. | felt like the character 
in The Deserted Village who came 
to scorn and remained to pray. But 
I was not misled by friendliness. 
I realized that those I met were 
among the finest elements of the 
population, most of whom were op- 
posed to Hitlerism and many who 
had been in concentration camps. 

Finally, what of the responsi- 
bility of the German people for 
the horrors of Hitlerism? To de- 
scribe a people as totally bad would 
be to emulate Hitler. Perhaps it 
is poetic justice that the Germans 
today are the victims of similar 
thinking. But, as I have already 
indicated, | met many Germans 
who must have detested what Hit- 
ler did. Did they know of the con- 
centration camps? I am sure they 
did. Did they know of the gas 
chambers? There is, perhaps, some 
doubt on this score, but I believe 
they did. But in 1944 and 1945 
Germany was a police state and 
decent people could only protest at 
enormous risk. They had troubles 
of their own, the police and the 


so they un- 





constant bombings 
derstandably were not too con- 
cerned with the troubles of the 
Jews. One guilt, however, they can- 
not escape. In 1933 they elected 
Hitler to power on a_ platform 
which promised to make Germany 
Judenrein. From that point on they 
must share the responsibility. 
Germany has made measurable 
progress toward better Christian- 
Jewish 


Houses have done a fine job in- 


relations. Our America 


terpreting the best in American 





life. We must encourage these 
people. We must urge our govern- 
ment to expand, not contract, the 
work of these America Houses. We 
must never relax our efforts to 
demonstrate to the German people 
that democracy is the finest way 
of life. It can mean much for the 
future of mankind. 


The Winner 








Richard Seder, right. is congrat- 
z oo] 


ulated by Rabbi Joseph Klein on 
winning first place in sermon con- 
test sponsored by National Federa- 
tion of Temple Youth. Entitled, “I 
Speak for Judaism,” sermon. in 
blank verse, elicited nation-wide 
enthusiasm when Seder delivered 
it on “Message of Israel” broad- 
David I. 

Temple 


cast. Richard’s uncle, 
Seder, is president of 
Emanuel, Worcester, Mass., served 
by Rabbi Klein and Rabbi Alex 
Schindler, 

Regional winners in sermon contest. 
most of. whom have attended NFTY’s 
summer Leadership Institute encamp- 
ments, were, Stephen Breyer, Temple 
Emanu-Fl, San Francisco; Richard 
Weiss. Sinai, Chicago; Rosalind Fried- 
man. Ahavath Sholom, Brooklyn; 
Stephen J. Shafer, Beth David, Phila- 
delphia: Sarah Pepper, Israel, Omaha; 
Myra Saft, Beth Zion, Buffalo; Paul 
Kent, Emanuel, Duluth; Iris Maybruck, 
Fountain Ave. Temple, Springfield, O.; 
Marshall Grossman, Israel, Hollywood, 
Calif.; Sharon Osheroff, Children of 
Israel, Augusta, Ga.; Marilyn Loewy, 
Gates of Prayer, New Orleans; Michael 
Kahn. Mt. Sinai. El Paso; Lester 
Cohen, Emanu-E], Dallas; Robert Wolf, 
Beth Israel, Portland, Ore. 











Oye, Israel, el Senor nuestro Dios... 


A VISIT WITH THE INDIAN JEWS OF MEXICO 


M* HOsT in Mexico City assured 
me that I would arrive at the 
Indian synagogue in plenty of 
time. He did not hide his personal 
distaste for my desire to visit the 
Sabbath morning service of the 
indigenous Mexican Jews. Already 
in Tequisquiapan, the spa where 
we had become acquainted, he had 
asked: “After coming all the way 
from the United States, why waste 
your time with these Indians when 
you could be visiting the real Mexi- 
can Jews?” We struck a bargain: 
I would gladly visit the real Jews 
if he would help me find the Indian 
synagogue. 

My host gave detailed instruc- 
tions to his chauffeur. He would 
not accompany me himself but 
he put his Cadillac and driver at 
my disposal. Thus equipped, I set 
out for the depressing residential 
areas which fringe the factories in 
the northern part of Mexico City. 
After many twists and turns in 
narrow, unpaved streets we found 
Calle Caruso. Since the Cadillac 
attracted swarms of children I dis- 
missed the driver and walked. 

The building with the proper 
number obviously did not house a 
synagogue. I looked in and saw 
a number of women seated on the 
floor around an open fire, rhythmi- 





Rabbi Gumbiner directs the Hillel 
Foundation at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 
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by JOSEPH H. GUMBINER 


cally patting tortillos. But the build- 
ing next door had the same num- 
ber. Pushing open a simple grill I 
found an inner door carved with 
a large wooden Mogen Dovid. This 
was the synagogue. 

The white plastered room was 
empty except for a man seated at 
a small organ near the pulpit. He 
wore a yarmelke but resembled 
many of the Indian laborers one 
sees on the streets, men with 
straight black hair, high cheek 
bones, copper complexion. We ex- 
changed sholom aleichems. He ex- 
plained that he was practicing for a 
future service but that playing was 
hard because: “I work with my 
hands and the fingers are stiff.” 

As the organist and I were talk- 
ing, the congregation began to as- 
semble. I sat next to a fat man 
wearing overalls with a skull-cap 
perched on the back of his head. 
After we became acquainted he 
opened his shirt to show me that 
the chain around his neck sup- 
ported a small m’zuzo. This man 
told me that he worked for the 
Mexican telephone company, that 
wages were low, and that he would 
like to come to the United States. 

Move people came in, among 
them several women with large 
broods of children. The women 
sat on the benches while the 
youngsters stood up, sat on the 
floor, or wandered about. There 


were not many men, a few more 


than the required minyon. When 
he learned that I was a rabbi, my 
neighbor became excited. “As a 
favor, give me the honor of pre- 
senting you to Senor Ramirez, the 


leader.” 





sas « 


THE SYNAGOGUE on Calle Caruso 
When Senor Ramirez arrived he 
came down the aisle with two 
American touristas- in tow. My 
neighbor’s courage failed him and 
I introduced myself. Ramirez, a 
rather short, heavily set man, re- 
sembled the other Indians in the 
congregation but seemed more self- 
confident. He greeted me cordially, 
in English, and explained that his 
guests had been unable to find the 
synagogue. He had gone to bring 
them and was delayed. 

Wrapping himself in a large 
talis, Senor Ramirez introduced 
the service by explaining that there 
were so few prayer books because 
“the present Spanish translation 
of the Hebrew is rotten.” 
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He then began reading rapidly, 
but with feeling, a large portion 
of the Orthodox Sabbath morning 
ritual, all in Spanish, except for 
basic prayers like the Sh’ma, which 
he enunciated in a_ decidedly 
S’fardic accent. It soon became 
apparent that the congregation did 
not need prayer books since they 
knew all the principal prayers, re- 
sponses and hymns by heart, in 
Spanish. They repeated them with 
great fervor. It was a deeply mov- 
ing experience to witness these na- 
tive Mexican Indians as they en- 
thusiastically voiced the ancient 
prayer of Israel “Oye, Israel, el 
Senor nuestro Dios, el Senor es 
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THE INDIAN JEWS who pray there 


After the amida prayers Senor 
Ramirez read from the portion of 
the week. He used a large Spanish 
Bible which contained both Testa- 
ments, no specifically Jewish ver- 
sion being available in Spanish. 
He then preached an informal ser- 
mon and | feared that I had been 
by-passed as just another visitor 
from the yanqui north. By this 
time I was eager to participate in 
the service. I especially wanted to 
read to them the words from the 
sedrah which proclaim that we are 
to God Pam nachalah, “a people of 
inheritance.” I felt that this was 
their inheritance quite as much as 
it was that of the so-called normal 


Jewish community. 
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Reading the Torah 


Just when | had given up hope, 
Senor Ramirez turned to me and 
said, “Rabbi, will you ascend the 
platform and read to the people 
from the Torah.” We took the 
scroll from the Ark, and Ramirez 
said, “Now let us pass the law 
among the people.” We set off on 
a Torah procession up and down 
the aisle, and every man in the 
synagogue hastened to touch the 
scroll with the fringe of his falis, 
each child looking at it with saucer 
eyes and stretching forth a thin 
brown arm. Back on the pulpit I 
read what I considered a sizable 
portion. Then the leader called a 
man for an aliyah, then another, 
and then still another. Soon I rea- 
lized that he was going to call up 
every male in the congregation. 
Each one knew the blessing before 
the Torah reading but each had to 
be helped with the blessing after 
the reading. I read on and on, far 
beyond the passage I had wanted 
to present, beyond the whole 
sedrah of the week. After the last 
man had been called to the read- 
ing, we returned the scroll to the 
Ark. The service was completed 
with the Adoration, the Kaddish, 
and En Kelohenu. 


Who Are These Jews? 


Who are these people who claim 
three thousand adherents to Juda- 
ism in congregations scattered 
throughout Mexico, some in re- 
mote villages, all meeting in pri- 
vate homes except this group in 
the capital? When and how did 
they become Jews? Why don’t the 
ethnic Jews of Mexico help them? 
Why don’t we of the American 
Jewish community interest our- 
selves in their cause? How authen- 
tic and sincere is their attachment 
to Judaism? 

I recalled that in 1914 a pam- 
phlet had been published by a short- 
lived organization called American 


Friends of the Mexican Indian 
Jews. There had been the usual 
officers, a national advisory board, 
and fifteen prominent Mexican 
sponsors, among them my host in 
Mexico City. I read this publica- 
tion again and was reminded of 
the claim that the Indian Jews of 
Mexico are the descendants of the 
one hundred Marrano families, 
brought to the new world in the 
sixteenth century by Don Luis 
Carvajal, founder of Monterey, 
and of the natives they converted. 

Knowing that Rabbi Morris 
Clark had been secretary of the 
(American Friends of the Mexican 
Indian Jews when the pamphlet 
was published, I wrote him to ask 
why the group had passed out of 
existence so quickly. 

The reply came from Guada- 
lajara, where the former secretary 
now lives in retirement from the 
active rabbinate. After several 
years of effort in their behalf, 
Rabbi Clark lost confidence in the 
value of the project, primarily be- 
cause he came to believe that the 
Jewishness of the Indian Mexican 
Jews was of recent genesis, that 
they had no real connection with 
the colonial history of the Mar- 
ranos as they claimed, and that the 
internal administration of their 
affairs (including financial affairs) 
was not what it should have been. 
The present attitude of Rabbi 
Clark is shared by my friend in 
Mexico City, who said he believed 
there was no need for Jews in 
Mexico or the United States to be 
concerned about this group. Still, 
I felt that his refusal to visit the 
synagogue with me stemmed from 
a suspicion that perhaps his atti- 
tude was not entirely justified. 

Before I left the synagogue in 
Calle Caruso, Senor Ramirez gave 
me a lengthy mimeographed docu- 
ment containing a list of fifteen 
questions which had been posed by 


Mr. Marvin A. Kane of Cleveland, 








along with his own answers. Mr. 
Kane had visited in 1953. 


The “Faith of Adonoi” 


In this statement Senor Ramirez 
recounts the story of the Carvajals 
(and the inquisition in Mexico). 
“We venerate Luis de Carvajal 
(the younger) as the first martyr 
in America. His memory is sacred 
to us even to this day, and we be- 
lieve that eternal honor and glory 
are his for having died in the 
glorious faith of Adonoi.” He goes 
on to tell how the Marranos fled to 
Saltillo, where they found refuge 
until the officers of the Inquisition 
sought them out, after which they 
followed the rivers El Salado and 
Los Cedritos, finally settling in 
places as remote as Aguascalientes, 
San Luis Potosi, Morelia and 
Guadalajara. According to Senor 
Ramirez, missionary activity was 
carried on in the new settlements: 
“In those places that Don Luis de 
Carvajal pacified, many of the 
aborigines were converted to Juda- 
ism, bringing with them their 
families and building communities 
in the places where they settled.” 

Apart from the assumption that 
these people lived as crypto-Jews, 
appearing to be faithful Catholics 
on the surface, the account remains 
blank until the time of the abolition 
of the Inquisition in Mexico in 
1821. Senor Ramirez writes of a 
general meeting of the group in 
1830, when they submitted a bill of 
rights to the Federal Government, 
the proposals of which were actu- 
ally enacted under President Benito 
Juarez in 1857. 

In 1925 a convention of the 
Indian Jews was held in Saltillo, 
concerning which Ramirez writes: 
“We consider Saltillo as a place 
blessed by the Most High because 
here our forefathers were able to 
recover, make new decisions to 
start their pilgrimages through the 
country, abused only because they 
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carried within their hearts a jewel 
a thousand times precious and sub- 
lime, the religion of Israel.” 

In answer to the questions: “Are 
a great majority of your people ad- 
herents to Zionism?” Senor Ra- 
mirez replied, “All my people con- 
sider Zionism as our second re- 
ligion. We are very well acquainted 
with the teachings of Herzl.” 

Bearing in mind the change of 
heart suffered by Rabbi Clark, I 
then wrote to Marvin Kane in 
Cleveland regarding his present at- 
titude towards the group. His an- 
swer: “I was very much impressed 
with Mr. Ramirez and | felt then 
(1953), as I do now, that more 
recognition should be given to him 
and his followers. .. . These people 
follow the Jewish faith very sin- 
cerely and there is no reason for 
the Jewish community of Mexico 
to shy away from it.” "7 

I do not know whether the 
humble Indian Jews in Mexico to- 
day are descendants of the Carva- 
jals; nor do I know whether their 
ancestors came to Judaism in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries 
or were converted only a_ few 
decades or a few years ago. What 
I do know is that there are some 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
natives just south of the border 
who say they are Jews and who 
seek to practice Judaism, including 
the observance of the Sabbath and 
Festivals, circumcision, Jewish 
marriage and burial rites. They 
want to build Jewish institutions 
and they are trying to give their 
children a Jewish education as far 
as their limited knowledge and ex- 
tremely scant means permit. Senor 
Ramirez writes: “We fight for the 
present generation, so that we can 
mold them within the framework 
of Hebrew philosophy. The prob- 
lems we have are so numerous and 
so complex that anyone who comes 
to live among us will be taken 
aback to think of the enormous 


load left us by our fathers.” 

Should we do something to aid 
in this struggle? Is it not in- 
cumbent upon us at least to send 
someone there for a few months or 
a year to live among this people 
and bring back answers as to their 
background and their attachment 
to Judaism? If the answers were 
at all affirmative, could we _ not 
bring one or two of their more 
promising young men to the 
United States for rabbinical edu- 
cation, and could we not, with a 
very small staff and expenditure, 
utilize their synagogue as a center 
for helping them with some of their 
most urgent problems? 

We are fond of pointing to the 
distinction between Judaism, a re- 
ligion which leads to concrete ac- 
tion in the area of human relation- 
ships (“He judged the cause of the 
poor and needy; then it was well. 
Is not this to know Me? saith the 
Lord”), and the kind of religion 
marked by ornate buildings, for- 
mal creeds, authoritarian proce- 
dures, and impoverished believers. 
Can we not put the implications of 
this distinction to work in Mexico 
among a group of people already 
won for Jewish survival and com- 
mitment? I think of such modest 
proposals in the light of what the 
spiritual leaders and men of means 
of other religious groups would do 
were they to discover a minute is- 
land of fellow communicants sur- 
rounded by a sea of religious con- 
formity, resisting daily the pres- 
sure of a differing faith. 

Many greetings have been writ- 
ten by American tourists in the 
guest book of Kahal Kadosh Bene 
Elohim in Calle Caruso. It is em- 
barrassing to read these greetings, 
effusive and yet without warmth. 
But it is good to recall the dignity 
of simple men and women who 
have adorned the bimo of their 
synagogue with: “Israel is holy 
unto the Lord.” 
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MORE MAYORS AND THEIR RABBIS 


We continue to present 
public officials and their 
spiritual leaders. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg of 
Holy Blossom’ Temple and His 
Worship, Nathan Phillips, Q.C., 
Mayor of Toronto, stand at the 
pulpit of the sanctuary, where 
Mayor Phillips read the Haftorah 
during the High Holydays. Last 
November Mr. Phillips was re- 
elected to a second term. 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


Rabbi Emmet A. Frank, of Temple 
Beth El, which serves Northern 
Virginia, is seated between two 
mayors who belong to his congre- 
gation. At the left is Mayor Her- 
man L. Fink of Falls Church, and 
on the right is Mayor Leroy S. 
Bendheim of Alexandria, who is 
also president of the temple. 


GASTONIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Rabbi Nathan Hershfield of Temple 
Emanuel (left) discusses congrega- 
tional matters with Mayor Leon I. 
Schneider, whose father was a 
charter member of the Temple. 
Mayor Schneider has served twice 
as president of the congregation, 
and has been a trustee for more 
than twenty-eight years, 
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“Mommy, Where Is God?” 


by Maxwell Silver 


| eee Is A GOOD question, my 
dear. Some people believe that 
because they can’t find God that 
there is no God. But kindly people 
find God down deep in their own 
hearts, making them want to be 
good. What the Bible calls “the 
image of God” within us today 
we call our conscience. 

The Bible has still another name 
for the presence of God within us. 





Dr. Silver, a graduate of the He- 
brew Union College, author of The 
Way to God, and other books, 
just retired as Vice President of 
Banker’s Trust Company. 


The name comes from a story in 
the Book of Kings about the proph- 
et Elijah, a fighter for the needy 
and the mistreated. It was Elijah 
who dared to tell the king, Ahab, 
that he had done the wrong thing 
in taking away a garden from a 
man named Naboth. In those days 
kings, like dictators today thought 
that whatever they did was beyond 
criticism. But Elijah risked death 
to scold the king. Something with- 
in him would not let him rest until 
the true and the fair thing was 
said. That Something talking in- 
side was God talking to him. ,. 

Once, when the prophet Elijah 
put to shame the worshippers of 


the idol, Baal, the wicked queen, 
Jezebel, sought to do away with 
him. Elijah fled until he reached 
Mount Sinai. There he hid in a 
cave. One day, he heard all kinds 
of loud noises of nature, but in 
none of them could he make out 
the voice of God. Then, the Bible 
tells us, a great wind came up, 
but God was not in the wind. Then 
there was an earthquake, and after- 
wards a fire, but in none of these 
could God be found. 

Then something strange hap- 
pened. A “still small voice (kol d’ 
momo dako) came unto him,” and 
in it God made His presence felt. 

Yes, people who do good find 
God close to them. 

I know you like adventure, my 
son, and so I will suggest an excit- 
ing adventure to you. See how 
often you can find the voice of 
God in your behavior and in your 
deeds. Keep looking and you will 
find that God is everywhere. 








Paul M. Hahn 


President, American Tobacco Co. 


Donor, UAHC Audio-Visual Center 
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Benefactors of 


1. Paul M. Hahn 


we M. HAHN, President of the 
American Tobacco Company, 
and a member of Rodeph Sholom 
Congregation, New York City, is 
the donor of the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter in the House of Living Judaism, 
New York home of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 
The center to which Jewish, 
Christian, and secular educational 
groups often come for meetings, 
conferences and screenings, is the 
hub of the Union’s Audio-Visual 
Department, which was made pos- 
sible by the bequest of another 
Benefactor of Reform Judaism, the 
late Rabbi David Philipson. 


In the photograph on the lower 


Reform 


right, are shown the director of the 
Audio-Visual Department, Samuel 
Grand, left, and Dr. Emanuel 
Gamoran, director of the Comis- 
sion on Jewish Education. 
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ILO ORLEANS LILLIAN S. FREEHOF 


A STEADY INCREASE OF BOOKS 


published by the Union of American 


' Hebrew Congregations reflects mount- 
AUTHORS ing interest on the part of children 
and adults. Pictured here are authors 

of recent books. 
Rabbi Lee J. Levinger recently pro- 
duced an up-to-date edition of his 
famous History of the Jews in the 


United States. 
Lillian S. Freehof, wife of Pitts- 


burgh’s Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, 
has written a galaxy of children’s 
books; her latest is The Right Way: 
Ethics for Youth. 
Ilo Orleans is the author of the 
highly praised, The First Rainbow, 
children’s verses about the Bible. 


Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, Temple 
Israel, Boston, is the author of a book 


LEE J. LEVINGER LEO HONOR 
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SYLVAN D. SCHWARTZMAN 


on religion, a Confirmation text, Little 
Lower than the Angels. 

Dr. Sylvan D. Schwartzman, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
author of a history of Reform Judaism 
designed for youngsters, has now writ- 
ten Reform Judaism in the Making 
for adults. 

Dr. Leo Honor, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Philadelphia’s Dropsie College, 
has written The Book of Kings I, 
third in a series of popular Bible 
commentaries. 

The books were approved by the 
Commission on Jewish Education of 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and are published 
by the UAHC. 
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Why Does God Allow Evil? 


by Robert T. Silver 








Cold War Resumes 


Boy, 6, Badly Bitten While 
Playing with a Stray Dog 
Slays Sleeping Mate 
Ran Into Death! 

No Holiday in Crime 


3 Children Dead in 
Kerosene Stove Fire 


Holdup Victim Slain 


Thousands Homeless 


in West Coast Flood 








R EADING SUCH HEADLINES, we 
have a right to ask, “How in 
the face of all the evil that exists 
in this world, is it possible to be- 
lieve in God?” 

But first let us define evil. There 
are two kinds. One is that of the 
physical world, of nature, bringing 
pain and suffering to the innocent. 
The second is that wrought by 
man, termed sin. In either case, 
an obvious definition is: “Evil is 
that which is not good.” Later, 
we will add one word to this defi- 
nition and I am sure it will prove 
to be illuminating. We cannot deny 
the existence of evil by saying 
that things are not really as they 
seem, that pain and suffering are 





Mr. Silver is a member of the Board 
of Trustees, Temple Beth Emeth, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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delusions caused by our limited 
viewpoint, and that in the pattern 
of eternity they are but steps 
toward good. Can you say that to a 
mother who has just lost her child, 
or to a man rotting away in a 
concentration camp? 

Let us not argue, either, that 
evil is a necessary element contrib- 
uting toward the perfection of the 
whole, like the dark places in 
Rembrandt’s paintings which make 
possible the highlights. This ap- 
proach is not only wrong, it is im- 
moral. It encourages evil because 
it says that to eliminate it would 
be to lessen the perfection of good. 

Part of the answer to this very 
knotty problem, of course, lies in 
our concept of God. Too often, 
unfortunately, people think of God 
as a bearded old man, seated in 
the heavens, watching the affairs of 
men, and meting out rewards or 
punishment like some petty magis- 
trate. There are those, too, who 
think of God purely as the prime 
mover of creation, who having 
created the world, withdrew. Job 
surrendered to this fatalistic atti- 
tude when, for a time, he believed 
that it made no difference whether 
one does right or wrong. 

If we are to have childish con- 
cepts of God, we cannot come up 
with mature solutions in solving 
this problem. Let us then look at 
our problem from a second angle: 
“If the world is the creation of 
an omnipotent and good God, what 
is the origin and meaning of the 
cancer cell, the earthquake, the 
monster, and all the human selfish- 


ness, folly and cruelty which makes 
evil so terrible and so universal a 


fact in human experience?” 


The Jewish Answer to 
Christianity 

To some Christians, evil, which 
they claim is ever-present in man, 
is accepted as part of God’s plan. 
Man is born in sin, and no matter 
how exemplary his life may be, 
remains sinful until death. This is 
what is called the theory of “origi- 
nal sin.” Man’s salvation, his tri- 
umph over evil, can come to him 
only through the sufferings of 
Jesus, through vicarious atone- 
ment. To those who subscribe to 
this view, the heart of Christianity 
is not the teachings of Jesus, but 
the resurrection of Christ. Man 
does good in gratitude for Jesus’ 
sufferings, but it is to the next 
world that these Christians must 
look for salvation, since sin can 
never be overcome in this one. 

Judaism does not accept this 
pessimistic attitude. It declares that 
evil can be overcome in this world, 
and that God has provided man 
with the wherewithal to do the job. 
Jews believe that what ought to 
be can be, and that time and effort 
will find the answer. 

If evil, according to Jewish be- 
lief, is not a part of God’s plan, 
not put here on purpose by God, 
how then does it arise? How can it 
be explained? Is it a separate 
force opposed to God, like Satan? 
Obviously not, because if God is 
the all-powerful Creator, then the 


devil would be a part of His crea- 
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tion, too. Let us look into history 
for our explanation. 


There are certain lessons we 
have learned through science and 
experience and one of them is 
that this is an evolutionary world. 
What exists today, animal, vege- 
table, or mineral, is the outgrowth 
of millions of years of develop- 
ment. The higher orders grew 
gradually out of the lower, build- 
ing up, layer an layer, with man 
standing at the top of the heap. 
But man is not entirely indepen- 
dent standing up there. Anything 
out of the ordinary happening at 
a lower level can affect the other 
levels, including man. For instance, 
a stick breaking on a rock is a 
natural event and certainly not 
evil, but a stone crushing into a 
man’s head becomes “that which 
is not good,” or, in other words, 
evil. Bacteria multiplying on a 
glass slide is normal enough, but 
when this plant life invades the 
stratum of man, trouble. starts. 
Rabbi Milton Steinberg graphi- 
cally expressed this idea when he 
wrote: “The whole of life is a 
gigantic acrobatic feat in which 
the tumblers on top are mounted 
level after level on the shoulders 
of those below. The limitations of 
the nethermost will be those of the 
uppermost also. Let the one who 
stands lowest be in a_ particular 
place at a particular time and the 
whole superstructure must be there 
with him. Let him tremble, and a 
quiver will pass upward through 
the entire edifice.” 

The various levels of develop- 
ment are not static; they are, as 
Rabbi Steinberg suggests, trem- 
bling. They develop all of the time. 
Nor are these various layers as 
clearly separated as they might be. 
We sometimes see in animals an 
almost human intelligence, and it 
should not be too surprising to 
see in man the traits of animal- 
rage, hatred, bloodlust, selfishness, 
a perfect breeding ground for sin. 

Evil is explained easily enough. 
but what about God? 

Let’s take another look at the 
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panorama of evolutionary develop- 
ment, this parade of progress, so 
to speak, from the lowest stratum, 
mineral, to the highest, man. There 
are four milestones that seem very 
important. To account for these 
| think that belief in God is not 
only possible but indispensable. 
First is the fact of evolution it- 
self. There has been a definite for- 


ward movement through the ages, 
and we have the record of the 
rocks to prove it. Time, itself, has 
been employed in the direction of 
maturity, a fact which is evident 
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(An_ illustration from Little Lower than 
Angels, by Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, 
a UAHC Publication) 


both in the life span of an indi- 
vidual, a civilization, and of the 
physical world itself. The move- 
ment is definite. The direction is 
definite, upward; and, although 
the end is unknown, it is most 
difficult not to see a divine purpose. 

The second item along the way 
is the creation of life: The great 
jump from the inanimate to the 
animate. Why has the scientist 
never been able to produce life? 
The reason is very scientific. By his 
own rules there are certain things 
the scientist cannot do; for in- 
stance, produce matter from non- 
material things. The — scientist 
cannot produce color by combin- 
ing substances that do not contain 





color. True, he does produce wet 
water by combining a gas, oxygen, 
with a gas, hydrogen, but he ac- 
counts for it by explaining that 
these gases contain the capacity 
for wetness to begin with. In other 
words, the scientist can bring 
forth nothing new. Wasn’t it a 
great day then, a great and won- 
drous day a billion years or two ago 
when life was created? Something 
entirely new under the sun! The 
great jump from the inanimate to 
the animate was God’s special crea- 
tion, and it is a power to this day 
reserved by Him. 

The third “proof-of-God” event 
in the progress of evolution is the 
development of consciousness. 
Consciousness is a rather recent 
development in time since only 
the higher animals seem to have it. 
Minerals, plants, and elemental liv- 
ing creatures “don’t know nuthin.” 
Development of consciousness 
seems to be part of God’s purpose 
toward the growth of: 

Item four, 
possessed only by man. Probably 


self-consciousness, 


the most 
reached in the whole vast process 
of development is the slow evolu- 
tion of the mind in man. The mind, 
which is able to know about the 
process of its own origin, to evalu- 
ate it, to think and to judge. 

We may not be wholly happy 
with the world as it is at the mo- 
ment. We may be impatient at the 
slowness of its progress. We may 


significant stage yet 


get discouraged when we see evil 
prevail, yet we cannot help but see 
the great march toward a divine 
end—call it a moral order, the 
Kingdom of God, or whatever you 
like. We happen to be alive at a 
time when man is still sloughing 
off some of the characteristics of 
the lower layers, still getting rid 
of the scaffolding as God builds 
His edifice. But, there does seem to 
be a glimpse of the next stage. Here 
and there we see an Einstein, a 
Gandhi, a Heifetz; we know a little 
more about our own mind these 
days. How can anyone see the 
workings of this marvelous uni- 
verse and ignore the fact of God? 
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We may ask ourselves at this 
point, “Well, what about it? What 
is the purpose of this whole in- 
quiry, anyway? This thing is big- 
ger than all of us. We can’t speed 
up evolution.” In the first place, 
it is important for each of us, in- 
dividually, to understand why we 
suffer, especially when we are in- 
nocent of wrongdoing. Pain, itself, 
is bad enough, but worse still is 
pain that is pointless. Only under- 
standing can bring strength and 
patience. 

The dividing line between phys- 
ical evil and sin, the evil wrought 
by human beings, is becoming 
thinner and thinner. In the Middle 
Ages the Black Death, or bubonic 
plague, was accepted as one of the 
natural hazards of life. Until re- 
cently rickets and pellagra in a 
child were accepted in the same 
way. Today we consider these and 
many other diseases disgraceful. 
criminal, because we know that 
they can be avoided. If we fail to 
exercise our will to prevent them, 
we are sinful. In the light of mod- 
ern scientific discoveries, is any- 
one prepared to say that the dread- 
ful toll of lives taken each year 


by hurricanes, earthquakes, and 
traffic accidents may not soon be 
regarded as preventable? Isn’t it 
our clear duty to study the prob- 
lems, pass appropriate laws and 
educate our children to try to elim- 
inate such things so that we may 
regard these, too, not as merely 
evil, but sinful? 

And regarding personal sin, al- 
though our duty here has always 
been clear, a little understanding 
may help. If we had the choice 
between living in a world where 
it would be impossible to do evil, 
or, in a world such as ours where 
we have the power to choose be- 
tween right and wrong, I believe 
we would certainly choose our own 
world. It is not that evil itself is 
necessary, but there must at least 
be the possibility of evil for good- 
ness to have meaning. We can’t 
have it both ways. Only in a 
world where the horrors of war, 
persecution, greed, and adultery 
can happen, self-sacrifice, love and 
righteousness will happen. 


God’s Plan 


To sum up, then, we have seen 
that it is important for us to have 


mature ideas about evil and God. 
Evil is real and hard, and God is 


the Creator and Director of a 
forward-moving universe. Man, 


though he stands at the highest of 
many layers of evolution, is still 
tied to his past and hence not per- 
fect, but he is improving. He has 
attained 
permits him to be aware of his 


self-consciousness which 


history and to speculate on his 
future. His freedom of choice be- 
tween good and evil gives direc- 
tion, purpose and value to his acts. 
He sees himself slowly winning 
the struggle against evil and there- 
by gaining fulfillment for himself 
in forwarding God’s ultimate plan. 
For what, after all, is God’s plan? 
Isn’t it just this: That what ought 
to be, can be, and each man in 
making the effort is accomplishing 


the goal? 


%* * # 

Near the beginning of this essay, 
I offered the definition. “Evil is 
that which is not good.” I said I 
would add one word to this defini- 
tion with the hope that you might 
consider it an improvement. That 
word is “yet.” “Evil is that which 
is not yet good.” Do you agree? 





For Those Chanting Evenings 
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RICHARD RODGERS, right, of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, receives UAHC Kiddush cup 
from Col. Arthur Levitt, N.Y. State Comp- 
troller and President of Brooklyn’s Union 
Temple, at Waldorf-Astoria banquet on 
behalf of Combined Campaign for mani- 
tenance of national Reform institutions. At 
dinner, Frank L. Weil was acclaimed Re- 
form Jewry’s “Man of the Year.” In honor 
of Messrs. Rodgers and Weil, $210,000 
was pledged, including the nation’s largest 
gift, $12,500, from Walter W. Weismann, 
who is head of national big gifts com- 
mittee. At Combined 
Campaign has reached $750,000 in_ its 


half-way point, 


$2,396,000 goal, according to Benjamin 
H. Swig, national general chairman. Have 


you made your pledge yet? 
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MAX LIL 


NE of the ablest of the Reform 

leaders to come to America in 
the 19th century was Max Lilien- 
thal. While he was a distinct indi- 
vidualist and held strong views, he 
had the rare ability to work well 
with others. Much of his career was 
carried on at the side of Isaac 
Mayer Wise. Though at times he 
seemed to have been eclipsed by 
Wise, he proved his friend’s bul- 
wark on many occasions. 

Though his greatest work was 
done in the United States, his activ- 
ity in Europe represents a rare 
chapter in Jewish history. He re- 
ceived his rabbinical ordination 
and his Ph.D. in Germany, but his 
liberal views kept him from secur- 
ing a position there. 

In 1839, a number of Russian 
Jewish intellectuals appealed to the 
czar for a modern Jewish secular 
school under a progressive leader, 
and permission was granted. Lilien- 
thal was recommended as superin- 
tendent for the new school to be 
set up in Riga. 

The initial effort was encour- 
aging. In the first year of Lilien- 
thal’s leadership, the school at Riga 
showed so much promise that the 
Minister of Education called Lili- 
enthal to St. Petersburg to discuss 
the inauguration of similar schools 
throughout Russia. 

Some Jews were suspicious of 
Russian motives, believing that the 
czar was using modernized educa- 
tion to trick Jews into conversion 





Dr. Tarshish is rabbi of Kahal Ka- 
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THAL 


By Allan Tarshish 


to Christianity. Lilienthal, how- 
ever, believed in the czar’s good 
faith and finally persuaded the ma- 
jority of Jewish leaders to join the 
plan, which follows: 

1. All Jewish schools were to be 
reorganized, 

2. A commission was to be es- 
tablished, including four leading 
Jews, to supervise the program. 

The Jewish leaders were chosen. 
But tragic disillusionment _ fol- 
lowed. The czar suddenly began 
to propose so many changes that 
it was obvious he could not be 
trusted and in 1845, Lilienthal fi- 
nally realized that he could no 
longer be associated with the Rus- 
sian government. He decided to go 
to America. 

When he came to these shores he 
found himself one of the few or- 
dained rabbis in the new country. 
He actually became rabbi of three 
congregations, preaching in each 
alternately. Gradually he led these 
congregations on the path to Re- 
form, introducing the Confirmation 
of boys and girls in 1846, The same 
year found him welcoming the 
young Isaac Meyer Wise, who had 
just arrived in the United States, 
and persuading him to remain in 
the rabbinate. This was the begin- 
ning of a life-long friendship. 

Lilienthal contended that Reform 
Judaism could overcome the indif- 
ference to religion which prevailed 
in his day. He wrote, “We are tired 
of seeing men violate the Sabbath 
...and calling themselves Ortho- 
dox nevertheless; we are disgusted 


at seeing men transgressing every 


religious ceremony ... and yet 


clothing themselves with the halo 
of sanctification. We wish to see 
this contradiction solved. ... We 
wish to know what in our law is 
God’s command and what is the 
transient work of man... .” 

He left the leadership of his three 
congregations and established a 
successful boarding school for Jew- 
ish youth. In 1855, he was called to 
become the rabbi of Congregation 
Bene Israel of Cincinnati. Lilien- 
thal agreed to accept the position 
if the congregation promised to 
move toward Reform. The congre- 
gation agreed and Lilienthal came 
to Cincinnati where he was to 
spend the rest of his life. 

He soon became a definite force 
in the community. He was active 
in many community endeavors, and 
was highly respected and loved. He 
was appointed trustee of the college 
which later became the University 
of Cincinnati and was the first rab- 
bi in the United States invited to 
speak in a Christian church, ex- 
changing pulpits with a Unitarian 
minister in 1867. 

In 1861, he received a call to be- 
come the rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
El in New York and was disposed 
to accept. When the board of his 
congregation were unable to dis- 
suade him, a group of Christian 
leaders headed by Judge Stohrer 
and Alfonso Taft (father of Presi- 
dent Taft) called on Lilienthal and 
begged him to remain. Touched by 
this clear evidence of community 
support, Lilienthal acquiesced. 

He did not regret his choice. He 
became one of the city’s leading 
figures and worked harmoniously 
with Wise in organizing rabbinical 
conferences, in publishing the new 
prayer book, Minhag America, and 
in establishing the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations and 
the Hebrew Union College. He died 
in 1882, beloved by all who knew 
him. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 2) 
Agrees with Mr. Fishbein 


Sir: 

It was with a great deal of satis- 
faction and sadness, if the two can 
be coupled, that I read your article 
in the December issue of American 
Judaism on Herman Wouk’s book. 


Of course, the damage has been 
done, but perhaps some other promi- 
nent author will take heart and do 
the job which Mr. Wouk so crimi- 
nally mangled. However, I am afraid 
that there are few Jewish writers 
who would command the readership 
of a Wouk. 

HazeL KRANTZ 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


Disagree with Mr. Fishbein 
Sir: 

We want to express our thanks to 
Mr. Fishbein for making us aware 
that Marjorie Morningstar is a far 
more important novel than we had 
originally thought. 

Artistic integrity — Mr. Fishbein 
seems to feel that the author, as a 
Jew, has a responsibility to portray 
his people in strictly laudatory terms. 
Following this thought to its logical 
conclusion would mean that there 
could be little or no creative or 
honest work where Jewish subject 
matter is involved. Whether the book 
is ‘good’ or ‘bad’ for the Jewish 
people is a matter of opinion; what 
is important is that Mr. Wouk deals 
with reality as he sees it. 

Satire — It is lamentable that Mr. 
Fishbein, blinded by an unwarranted 
sensitivity, seems to miss the de- 
licious bits of satire so obvious in 
the Bar Mitzvah and Seder scenes. 


At no point is Mr. Wouk derisive 
of the beauty and meaning of re- 
ligious ceremonies. It is rather the 
vulgarity and aesthetic insensibility 
of those who participate in these cere- 
monies that are the targets of his 
wrath. 

Morality — Mr. Fishbein de- 
scribes Marjorie as being preoc- 
cupied with “sin and sex.” This pre- 
occupation would appear to be with 
the reviewer rather than with the 
protagonist. In essence it is a moral 
novel. Marjorie believes in chastity 
before marriage and suffers when 
she deviates from the moral code of 
her environment. 


Maturity —To quote Mr. Fish- 
bein, “somehow or other she (Mar- 
jorie) gets religion and lives happily 
ever after.” Marjorie at twenty-five 
is a far different person from Mar- 
jorie at seventeen. Her adolescent 
rebellion against the values of her 
parents and her religion are satis- 
factorily resolved. It happens to most 
of us. It is no wonder that at forty, 
she has become a credit to her family 
and community. This is in no way 
inconsistent with her upbringing and 
essential character. 

Mr. Fishbein is worried about the 
reaction of the average reader. In 
criticizing the dialect of Uncle Sam- 
son-Aaron, Mr. Fishbein is exhibit- 
ing those symptoms of self-shame 
which he would inflect on the author. 

This is not a great novel. But a 
non-Jewish reviewer could have dealt 
with it in a far more objective and 
judicious manner than did the prej- 
udiced editor of the Chicago Jewish 
Sentinel. 

Mrs. MANueL Zack 
Mrs. BerNnarp BAsKIN 
Hamilton, Ontario 








Phone: YOnkers 3-0011 





ISLAND LAKE CAMPS for 


These distinctive camps, limited to 80 girls and 80 boys (ages 7 thru 15), 2,200 ft. 
High in Moosic Mts. (north of Pocono Mts.), Wayne County, Pennsylvania, invite 
inquiries from PARTICULAR PARENTS. 


Unexcelled Aquatic Program, plus All Land Sports. Advanced Crafts and Ceramics. 
Resident Physician-Nurses. DeLuxe Bungalows with Showers. Gigantic Indoor Gym 
for Rainy Day Athletics and Roller Skating. Outpost Camping. Friday Eve Services. 
High, Dry, Flood Free. Mature Staff. (No Junior Counsellors). 


For booklet or interview please write to 


CHARLES W. KLEIN, Director, 20 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


(Teachers and college students (age 20 up) please apply for staff) 


GIRLS 
BOYS 


YOnkers 5-3599 (eves.) 








Different Interpretation 


Sir: 


Mr. Fishbein and Mr. Wouk are 


in complete philosophical accord, 


but Mr. Fishbein fails to recognize 


a friend when he meets one. 

Mr. Fishbein will not believe that 
the heroine is capable of a return to 
the synagogue or to activity in Jew- 
ish organizations after “years of com- 
plete preoccupation with sin and 
sex.” 

Let us assume that Marjorie is as 
scarlet as Mr. Fishbein insists. Is 
she, then, beyond redemption? This 
is a curiously intolerant attitude, and, 
argued to its logical conclusion, 
should impel us to shutter every 
synagogue and silence every rabbi. 
All of us, I fear, have sinned at one 
time or another, in the spirit or in 
the flesh, to a greater or lesser degree. 
A basic Jewish concept is that men 
are capable of regeneration and it is 
a moral duty to help others achieve 
it. STanLeY B. Kent 

Cleveland, Ohio 





The Void 
My faith— 
How little it requires. 
No sacrifice 
Of my desires, 
No genuflection 
Or candle fires 
My faith 
(How often it inspires) ... 


My belief— 

How seldom it intrudes 
Upon my methods 

Or my moods, 

Upon my weekend interludes! 
My belief 

(How often it eludes) ... 


My creed— 

How heavily does it lean 

On conversations at the green 

On contributions in between! 

My creed 

(How little does it mean) .. . 
Claire Levi 
Temple Beth Zion 
Buffalo, New York 
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838 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Sisterhood Si Opics 


OF 


THE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 


NEW 


YORE 21, NEW YORK 





Sisterhoods Celebrate U. N. Week 


_— YEAR, which marks the 10th 
anniversary of the founding of 
the United Nations, Sisterhoods 
observed United Nations Day, Oc- 
tober 24, in gala fashion. Some 
Sisterhoods instead of holding 
their own meetings participated in 
community affairs. The Sister- 
hood of Temple Beth El, Detroit 
Michigan, sponsored a meeting at 
which Mrs. Louis Cashdan, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Chairman of the 
NFTS Committee on Interfaith Ac- 
tivities, spoke on “Design for 
Peace.” , 

Speakers from different lands 
and interesting displays were fea- 
tured at these celebrations. The 
Sisterhood of Temple Beth El, 
Great Neck, N. Y., set up an “in- 
ternational museum” at which they 
displayed art objects brought by 
members of the community who 


had traveled abroad. The interna- 


tional atmosphere was heightened 
by the fact that many members 
wore foreign costumes. The Com- 
mittee on Jewish Ceremonials and 
Art which has as its topic for the 
year “Gifts of Our Faith” discussed 
the Torah as the Jewish gift to the 
world. 

The center of attention at the 
celebration sponsored by Temple 
of the Covenant Sisterhood, New 
York City, was an anniversary cake 
bedecked with the flags of the 60 
U. N. member nations. Temple 
Emanuel 
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Sisterhood, Davenport, 


Iowa, marked the occasion with a 
luncheon sponsored by its Peace 
and World Relations group. There 
was a display of UN flags and 
UN The 
luncheon tables were set with place- 
mats obtained from the U. S. Com- 
mittee for the United Nations and 


numerous pamphlets, 


the centerpieces were made from 
apples holding UN flags. 
“International Friendship Night” 
was celebrated by the Sisterhood 
of Temple Shalom, Newton, Mass. 
The feature of the evening was a 
panel discussion on the role of 
UNESCO, the United Nations’ 
Educational, Scientific Cul- 
tural Organization. The members 
of the Sisterhood invited a group 
of students from foreign lands to 
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their homes for dinner. The stu- 


dents then joined the Sisterhood 
for the discussion and social hour. 

Music and dance played an im- 
portant part in many of the pro- 
grams. Temple Beth Sholom Sis- 
Montreal, Canada, 


sented a program of folk dances 


terhood, pre- 
performed by a group of Univer- 
sity of Montreal students. Temple 
Menorah Sisterhood, Chicago, IIl., 
featured American folk songs and 
dances as well as those from abroad. 

Many Sisterhoods cooperated in 
the UNICEF (United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund) “Trick or 
Treat” project by having their 
children, when they made their 
rounds on Hallowe’en, collect coins 
which would be used for food and 


medicine for hungry and sick chil- 


dren over the world. 








oe 


ADVANCEMENT OF JUDAISM. 


COMBINED CAMPAIGN 
UAHC HUC_JIR 
Yes Fun " 
YOUTH-EDUCATION| >. 
SISTERHOOD 
HOUSE OF LIVING JUDAISM 
WORLD UNION FOR 
PROGRESSIVE JUDAISM gS 
UMONGrAMS [i : 


Fy 


The displays at the Convention of NFTS District #3, New York Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, illustrated the work of the four NFTS Departments. Mrs. Noah Feldman, Temple 
Beth Emeth, Brooklyn, N. Y., is shown with one of the displays which she created. 
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AN 
OPEN 
LETTER 


y Mrs. Leon Watters 
Dear Sisterhood Member: 

I have accepted gladly the ap- 
pointment as National Chairman 
of the Sisterhood Division of the 
Combined Campaign of the Union 





of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and the Hebrew Union Col- 
Jewish Institute of Religion. 





lege 

During the past year, twenty- 
four new congregations, many of 
them composed of young people, 
have joined the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. It is in- 
creasingly clear that religion is a 
stabilizing force in our lives, and 
it now becomes our duty to help 
bring the religious heritage of our 
people to ail who seek it. 

In order to train the rabbis and 
lay leaders needed by this growing 
number of congregations, the facil- 
ities of the College-Institute must 
continue to expand. Also, there is 
a continually increasing demand 
for the many services of the Union. 
In order to meet the minimal needs 
of our congregations, the current 
Combined Campaign for §$2,- 
396,000 must culminate in success. 

Sisterhood members can exert a 
major influence in this campaign. 
We must contribute “woman- 
power” to our congregational ef- 
forts to ensure not only continua- 
tion but expansion of our program. 
Only in this way can we continue 
to serve the 520 congregations now 
affliated with the UAHC and reach 
the many people who are still un- 
afhliated with Jewish religious in- 
stitutions. In strengthening our re- 
ligious movement, -we strengthen 
our homes, our communities and 
our country. 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE L. WaTTERS 
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Visitors examining some of the entries at Handicraft Exhibit sponsored by the Temple Beth 


Sholom Sisterhood, Westmount, Canada. 


A HANDICRAFTS EXHIBIT, open 
to both men and women of 
all denominations on a_ non-pro- 
fessional basis, proved to be a most 
successful fund-raising technique 
as well as an excellent community 
relations project for the Temple 
Beth Sholom Sisterhood, West- 
mount, Canada. 

Exhibits were in many categories 
—painting, sewing, knitting, wood- 
craft, leathercraft, beadcraft, cera- 
mics, and many others. For every 
item that was exhibited, one article. 
the value of which was at least 
$2.50, had to be donated. The sale 
of these articles is expected to 
help defray the cost of arranging 
the exhibit. 

The affair was attended by many 
dignitaries. Mayor DeLalanne of 
Westmount opened the Exhibit. 
Both Jewish and non-Jewish wom- 
en who were prominent in the com- 
munity served as patronesses and 
the judges were experts in their 
various fields. 

Mrs. A. Genser, the coordinator 
of the Handicraft Exhibit, and Mrs, 
H. Steinberg and Mrs. K. Van 
Geun, convenors. as well as the 
other members of the Sisterhood, 


had reason to feel that their efforts 


had been amply rewarded by the 


results. 


Sisterhood Members 
Repair Toys 


ae TUESDAY, between 10 A.M. 


and 4 p.M., about twenty 
women, members of the Sisterhood 
of Central Synagogue, New York 
City, meet in the Community 
House to recondition old toys 
which they then distribute to needy 
children in various institutions 


throughout the city. 





A display of some of the articles of the 


Sisterhood Toy Project, Central Synagogue, 
N. Y. Mrs. Harry L. Toplitt, Jr., is co- 
chairman of the project. 
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Under the direction of Mrs. 
Maurice Steiner and Mrs. Harry 
L. Toplitt, Jr., the co-chairmen of 
the project, the group collects, 
mends and refinishes used toys. 
They often literally make “some- 
thing out of nothing.” Cradles are 
made out of old cigar boxes, doll 
bassinets out of mushroom baskets 
and doll houses from cream cheese 
boxes. The group also dresses new 
dolls which are donated to them. 

Last year they distributed ap- 
proximately 25,000 toys. Numerous 
letters of appreciation from schools 
and hospitals serving all faiths, 
colors, and nationalities have been 


received. 


W elcome to 


New Affiliates 


ITHIN THE LAST YEAR, seven- 
W teen Sisterhoods joined 
NFTS, bringing the total number 
of afhliates to 525 throughout 
the United States, and in cities of 
Canada, Cuba, United 
Kingdom, Union of South Africa, 


Australia and West Germany. The 


Panama, 


Sisterhood in West Germany, a 
new addition to the list of countries 
in which NFTS has affiliates, is 
composed of the wives of American 
Service personnel. Following are 
the names of the Sisterhoods which 
joined NFTS since January 1, 1955. 


SISTERHOOD CITY AND STATE 
Sisterhood Garden Garden City, 


City Jewish Center. N.Y. 


Beth Sholom Sister- Ishpeming, 
hood of Marquette Mich. 
County. 

Temple Beth Elohim Plainview, 
Sisterhood, Ne Ms 
Wiesbaden Jewish Wiesbaden, 
Sisterhood. Germany. 


Temple Beth Am Lindenhurst, 
Sisterhood. .. Y 
Sisterhood of Buffalo, 
Suburban Congrega- N. Y. 

tion. 

Palo Alto, 
California 
Highland Park, 


Illinois. 


Congregation Beth 
Am Sisterhood. 
Highland Park 
Reform Temple 
Sisterhood. 
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Clearwater, 
Florida. 


B'nai Israel 
Sisterhood. 


Sisterhood of Newport News, 


Temple Sinai. Virginia. 
Temple Emanuel Opelousas, 
Sisterhood. Louisiana. 
Sisterhood Temple Hammonton, 
Beth El. New Jersey 
Temple Israel Alton, 
Auxiliary. Illinois, 


Sisterhood Marion Marion, 
Temple of Israel. Ohio. 


Beth Or Sisterhood. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Temple Sinai Portsmouth, 


Sisterhood. Virginia. 
Women’s Auxiliary Monroe, 
of The Monroe N.Y. 
Temple of Liberal 

Judaism. 





Sisterhood Members Display 
Floral Settings on Biblical Themes 


FLOWER SHOW, entitled “Our 
Spiritual Heritage,” was spon- 
sored by the Guild Garden Club. 
It featured floral settings illustrat- 
ing such quotations from the Bible 
as “Feast of joys and seasons of 


> which was the theme of 


gladness,’ 
a composition expressing the spirit 
of Jewish festivals, and “Train up 
a child in the way he should go” 
which was created by using one 
variety of flower in its various 
stages of development. 

In addition to the various ex- 


hibits in this group, there was a 


“A great nation shall be raised,” was the 


title of this composition symbolizing free- 


dom, prepared by Mrs. Adrian Easton. 


junior exhibition in which multi- 
colored illustrated 


“Joseph had a coat of 


arrangements 
many 
colors,” compositions suggested by 
a Bible story or character were 
entitled “And it came to pass” and 
“Every beast went forth out of the 
ark” was illustrated by animals 
made of fruit and vegetables. 

The Guild Garden Club is a 
standing committee of the Women’s 
Guild of the Jewish Community 
Center of White Plains. It is self- 
supporting and acts as a service 


group of the Sisterhood. 





A beginner in the field of floral display, 
Mrs. Louis Maslow, created this composition 
“Come Let Us Welcome the Sabbath.” 
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Looking at a Torah scroll which formed a centerpiece at the Convention of NFTS District 


#10, the Indiana Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, are (standing, |. to r.) Mrs. Sydney 
Romer, Indianapolis, Ind., immediate Past-President of the District; Rabbi Karl Richter, 


Michigan City, Ind.; Mrs. Milton Bankoff and Mrs. Irving Spear, co-chairmen of the con- 


vention, and Rabbi Harry Essrig, Grand Rapids, Mich., keynote speaker. Seated left to right 


are: Mrs. Perry Segal, Chicago, IlIl., member of NFTS Executive Board, and Mrs. Morris 
Kohn, president of the Michigan City Sisterhood. 


Here and There in the Sisterhood World 


e Mrs. Jack Lieff, Johnstown, Pa., 
received the “Woman of the Year” 
award in her community. This 
award was given in recognition of 
her work in Jewish and non-Jewish 
organizations, both locally and 
throughout the state. Mrs. Lieff 
served as the chairman for the 
recent convention of NFTS Dis- 
trict +5, the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods. 


e The Donor Committee of the 
Suburban Temple, Sisterhood, 
Wantagh, N. Y., is operating a 
Donor Shop to help members reach 
their goal. This shop stocks cos- 
tume jewelry, small gadgets, toys 
and other novelties which sell for 
about $1.00. The shop handles no 
items of Jewish interest or sig- 
nificance, thus avoiding competi- 
tion with the Judaica Shop. For 
every item purchased in this shop 
the buyer is credited with about 


40 per cent of the purchase price 
toward her pledge. 


e “Should women be ordained as 
rabbis?” was the title of a discus- 
sion at the College of Adult Jewish 
Studies, Union Temple, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Miss Jane Evans, Executive 
Director, National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, spoke in the 
affirmative and Dr. Trude W. Ros- 
marin, editor of the Jewish Specta- 
tor in the negative. 


e A free circulating library of re- 
corded Jewish 
established at the Jewish Braille 


Institute of America, Inc., under 


music has_ been 


the sponsorship of the Sisterhood 
of Temple Israel, Memphis, Tenn. 
The wide selection of music of Jew- 
ish interest includes symphonic 
music, cantorial, liturgical, He- 
brew and Yiddish folk music and 


holiday and children’s records, 


Sisterhoods Sponsor 
Social Action Institute 


N INSTITUTE on “The Impor- 
A one and Purpose of So- 
cial Action within the Structure 
of Sisterhood Work” was spon- 
sored by the Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive and Reform Sisterhoods of 
Chicago. Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 
spiritual leader of K. A. M. Temple, 
Chicago, and a panel of three wom- 


en, representing the three groups, 


, 
were the discussants. 

Rabbi Weinstein spoke of the 
importance of restoring religious 
roots to social action and of his 
hope for the ultimate restoration 
of politics to its ancient Greek po- 
sition of dignity. The panel mem- 
bers discussed international, na- 
tional and local affairs and those 
attending the institute participated 
in a buzz session. 

The meeting adopted the following 
resolutions: 

“The leaders of Sisterhood, re- 

alizing their effectiveness as Jew- 

ish women working together, 
have areas of common agree- 
ment, and resolve that at least 
one day each year be set aside 
to consider issues of public in- 
terest which touch our lives as 

Jews and citizens. .. .” 

“That Sisterhoods activate Com- 
mittees which will develop an 
understanding of government is- 
sues . . . and encourage their 
members, as individuals, to par- 
ticipate as active and informed 
citizens. .. .” 

They also reaffirmed their con- 
fidence in and support of Israel and 
their “support of the United Na- 
tions, believing it to be the best 
organization now existing in the 
interest of International Coopera- 
tion and Peace.” 

Other resolutions dealt with such 
subjects as the security program, 
immigration, human relations, and 
housing. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS 








CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS 
ATTRACTS RECORD ATTENDANCE 


RECORD NUMBER of 600 dele- 

A gates from 109 men’s clubs in 
30 states attended the XVIth 
Biennial Convention of Temple 
Brotherhoods, November3-6 at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 
Theme of the convention, as set 
forth in the major reports and dis- 
cussions, was “How can_ the 
brotherhood strengthen the 
temple?” As stated in the new JCS 
picture “This Is Our 
Faith” which was enthusiastically 
acclaimed at a premiere showing, 


motion 


this can be done by bolstering the 
temple as a house of prayer, study 
and assembly. , 

Growth of the NFTB by conven- 
tion time to 335 brotherhoods with 
56.000 members, 55 more clubs 
and 6,000 more members than the 
cited. 


previous convention, was 


Goal for the next convention, 
to be held at Pittsburgh, November 
7-10, 1957, is 400 brotherhoods 
with 70,000 members. 

Three seminars—on brotherhood 
problems, adult education and the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society—high- 
lighted the four days of discussion. 

Other high spots included: 

“Why?” a sermon given by the 
retiring president, Harold W. 
Dubinsky, of St. Louis, at a joint 
worship service in Gates of Prayer 
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Synagogue. Why does a business 
man like the NFTB president give 
so much time to this work? To 
help make the temple what it 
should be—the center of Jewish 
life. 

“A New Perspective,” the ac- 
ceptance address of the incoming 
president, Leo Wertgame, of Kan- 
sas City, who pledged NFTB “to 
the perpetuation and expansion of 
Reform Judaism.” 

The unusual message of the Rev. 
Dr. Guy M. Davis, Jr., professor of 
religion at Chapman College, Los 
Angeles, on the menace of re- 
ligious chauvinism, which was 
published in the Rosh Ha-shono 
issue. NFTB has arranged a south- 
ern and mid-western speaking tour 
for Dr. Davis. 

“Building for Brotherhood,” a 
stirring address by Dr. Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, UAHC president, who 
urged closer ties by brotherhoods 
with their temples. “The kind of 
brotherhoods we build,” he said, 
“will 


Judaism.” 


doom or save American 

A colorful banquet climaxed the 
convention, which included a gay 
social program and incomparable 
dining in the quaint French Quar- 
S. Truman, 


president of the United States, was 


ter. Harry former 





GUEST OF HONOR. Harry S. Truman, for- 
mer President of the United States. 


the guest speaker. His topic was 
“World Peace.” As the 


listened on television and radio, he 


nation 


said, “The struggle for peace can 
be won, if we have faith and keep 
our powder dry.” He urged greater 
moral training, and said it should 
start at home. 

“One of the finest things about 
the Jewish faith,” he added, “is 
that it always has emphasized the 
place of religion in the home, A 
child who begins there with his 
moral education, and then con- 
tinues it in his church, or syna- 
gogue, will have the right founda- 
tions for a useful life.” 

Copies of all addresses and re- 
ports are available on request from 
NFTB. These will be contained in 
a convention book along with a 
digest of the convention proceed- 
ings, which will be sent to all dele- 
gates, brotherhoods, and temple 
libraries, 















Ist DAY 










és. 


HAROLD DUBINSKY, St. Louis, retiring 
OPENING SESSION heard report of executive director, Sylvan Lebow. 


president, addressed luncheon meeting. 





J. ROBERT ARKUSH, Los Angeles, vice-president, presided at seminar on brotherhood problems. Convention exhibits lined the walls. 


LOCAL CO-CHAIRMEN hosted “get ac- 
quainted” party in French Quarter. L. to r., 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Kohn, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Marcuse, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Zoller. 
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2nd DAY 


JCS LUNCHEON SPEAKER: Rev. Dr. Guy M. 
NEWLY ELECTED NFTB-JCS BOARD; 50 out of 60 Board members were present. Davis, Jr., Chapman College, Los Angeles, 


NEW OFFICERS pose with ex- 
President Harry S. Truman. L. to 
r., Silas Adelsheim, Pittsburgh, 
vice-pres.; Sylvan Lebow, New 
York, executive director; J. Rob- 
ert Arkush, Los Angeles, Ist vice- 
pres., NFTB, and chancellor, 
JCS; Dr. Daniel J. Schwartz, 
Baltimore, vice-pres.; Hon. Harry 
S. Truman; Leo Wertgame, Kan- 
sas City, president; Hirsh Sharf, 
Boston, vice-pres.; Edward V. 
Lee, White Plains, treasurer; 
Lewis B. Lefkowitz, Dallas, sec- 


retary. 


700 ATTENDED joint Friday night worship service and reception at Gates of Prayer Synagogue. 





CONVENTION HIGH SPOT was 
colorful banquet, attended by 
600, in beautiful Internationa! 


Room of Roosevelt Hotel. 


JCS BOOK GIFT for Truman 
Library, 10-volume set of Uni- 


versal Jewish Encyclopedia. 


GAVEL IS TURNED OVER by Harold Du- BOARD GIFT of silver candlesticks and Kiddush cup is presented by past president, Jesse 
binsky to successor, Leo Wertgame. Cohen, Brooklyn, center, to Mr. and Mrs. Dubinsky. 
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4th DAY 





INTERNATIONAL GREETINGS exchanged by Montreal delegation. L. to r., Herschel Lewis; 
Glenn Clasen, acting Mayor of New Orleans, Max Hochmitz, J. Joseph Cooper. 


DR. MAURICE N. EISENDRATH, UAHC 
president, addressed final luncheon on 
“Building for Brotherhood.” 


DELEGATES CAME AS STRAN- 
GERS, LEFT AS FRIENDS. L. fo r., 
Mr. and Mrs. Solon Myles Chad- 
abe, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Wert- 
game, Mrs. Jules Itts, David E. 
Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Dubinsky, Jules Itts, at New 


York group’s reception. 


FEIN PLAQUE presented to David E. Kahn, right, for Temple WARTELL PLAQUE presented to Alvin Salomon, right, for Temple 
Emanu-El Men’s Club, New York, by Hirsh Sharf, Boston. Israel Men’s Club, Memphis, by Dr. Daniel J. Schwartz, Baltimore. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 





Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


20 New Life Memberships 
Obtained at Convention 





To help expand the brotherhoods’ 
work for better understanding of 
Judaism by non-Jews, twenty new 
$1,000 memberships in the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society were pledged 
at a life members’ luncheon, pic- 
tured above, at Antoine’s Restau- 
rant in New Orleans, November 5. 

Charles Friedman, of Temple 
Israel Brotherhood, New Rochelle, 
past national JCS chairman, who 
presided, pointed out that the na- 
tional Board at its meeting in Cin- 
cinnati last April had set a goal of 
50 new life memberships as a 
tribute to the outstanding service 
of Harold W. Dubinsky, of St. 
Louis, retiring president. After 
the luncheon, only twenty more 
had to be obtained to reach this 
goal, and the honor roll of life 
members totaled 113. 


30 


These are the new life member- 


ships pledged at the luncheon for 
the year: 


Morris Naken, Chicago; Simpson R. 
Walker. Jr.. Jacksonville. in honor of 
Leo Wertgame, president; Howard B. 
Leeds, Great Neck; Mrs. Charles Fried- 
man, New Rochelle; Ithiel Cohen, 
Pittsburgh: Jacob Levinson, Pittsburgh. 
in honor of Silas Adelsheim. vice-presi- 
dent; Rabbi Samuel] S. Mayerberg, of 
Kansas City, pledged to obtain two, in 
honor of Mr. Wertgame and Mr. Dubin- 
sky; Joseph F. Finkelstein, Brooklyn. 
past vice-president and treasurer and 
now an honorary Board member, in 
memory of his wife; Louis P. Myers, of 
Tulsa, in memory of Eddie Jacobson; 
Temple Isvae] Brotherhood. St. Louis, 
in honor of Mr. Dubinsky; Herbert Hen- 
schel, New Rochelle, a second life mem- 
bership in honor of his son; Mrs. Arthur 
Gavrin, New Rochelle; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Kramer, New York (Mr. 
Kramer is past national president): 
Richard Schornstein, New Orleans, 
UAHC Board Member, and five by 
Temple Emanu-E] Men’s Club, N. Y. 


Mr. Friedman explained that the 
new fifth phase JCS activity, pro- 


duction of motion pictures about 
Judaism for television and group 
showings, required a $75,000-a- 
year increase over the $140,000 
annual budget provided for the 
Society’s four-phase educational 
program in the colleges and Chris- 
tian church summer camps, which 


also is continuing to expand. 


“The television stations,” he 
said, “will donate hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of free 
public service time to show our 
films. Additional life memberships 
will help to make it possible for 
us to produce suitable pictures. Our 
first two films already have been 
seen by millions of people on tele- 
vision and at group meetings. 
Others are in production. 


“Life memberships in the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society,” said Mr. 
Friedman, “may be paid over a 
period of four years at $250 a 
year. They may be taken out by 
men or women, or by organiza- 
tions, such as - brotherhoods, 
temples, businesses or foundations. 
They may be given to honor living 
people or in memory of the dear 
departed. Contributions to the So- 
ciety are deductible from Federal 
income tax returns. 

“Ours is not an exclusive group,” 
he concluded. “We welcome $10. 
$25, $50 and $100 members of 
Chautauqua, as well as life mem- 
bers, and we are dependent upon 
our brotherhood quotas to carry 
on our vital program. I urge every 
temple men’s club to step up its 
JCS membership activity now to 


assure its quota.” 
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BOOKS 


SouNnp THE Great Trumpet. By M. 
Z. Frank. Whittier Books, Ine. 
1955. $5.00. 


A major anthology by a veteran 
Zionist journalist. It is a vivid and 
moving collection of descriptions of 
the Palestine to which settlers came 
during the nineteenth century, of the 
realities of their lives during the 
early years, of the fundamental con- 
flicts between the “old” orthodoxy 
and the “new” Zionism of World 
Wars I and II, of the feelings of 
“illegal” immigrants and of their 
rescuers and hosts in their new home- 
land, of the personal reactions of the 
men who created the State of Israel, 
and much more. Fiction, reminis- 
cence, documentary, letter, all merge 
in skilled editorial hands to paint 
a lifelike picture, not of high politics 
or master strokes, but of people who 
lived, suffered. loved, danced, cried, 
died—and built. For the American 
Jew who needs to understand Israel 
and its development, it is imperative 
reading. 


THE Private Diary oF A Pustic 
SerRvANT. By Martin Merson. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 


White House timidity at McCarthy- 
ism is forcefully exposed in this calm 
recital of the tribulations of the 
author and his superior, Dr. Johnson, 
who served, respectively, for five 
months as chief consultant and direc- 
tor of the International Information 
Administration. As the croak of 
McCarthy jammed the Voice of 
America, Mr. Merson found himself 
more and more disillusioned with the 
“Eisenhower crusade.” 


THe Diary or Davin S. Kocan. 
Edited by Meyer Levin. Beech- 
hurst Press, 1955. $4.50. 


There were two unusual things about 
David S. Kogan. First, he died 
shortly after his graduation from 
Cornell University. Second, he kept 
a diary from his twelfth birthday 
until the day before his death, in 
which he recorded not only his daily 
activity but also some of his press- 
ing problems and thoughts. All make 
fascinating reading, for David Ko- 
gan’s activities were sufficiently typi- 
cal of his generation for the reader 
to recognize and to feel warmly 
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about them: yet they were sufficiently 
typical to make good reading. 


Captain Dreyrus. By Nicholas 
Halasz. Simon and Shuster. $3.50. 


Those who believe the world is get- 
ting better find it dificult to answer 
why the persecution of one Jew 
(Dreyfus) at the turn of the century 
evoked more shock than the hound- 
ing of millions of them three decades 
later. The Dreyfus story is fully and 
calmly narrated in this book by a 
writer born in Hungary, now living 
in the U. S. Probably the most de- 
pressing part of the story is the 
statement by Clemenceau that Drey- 
fus was “the only one who has not 
understood it (the significance of the 
case) at all.” 


THe Responsa’ Literature. By 
Solomon B. Freehof. Jewish Publi- 
cation Society. $3.50. 


Nothing better proves the evolution- 
ary character of Judaism than the 
practice of asking rabbis and other 
authorities for interpretations of 
Jewish teachings in various practical 
situations. The replies (responsa) 
which Jewish teachers have made 
constitute an enormous body of lore 
which might be called the augmented 
Torah. It is interesting that one of 
the world’s leading experts in the 
field of responsa is the celebrated 
Reform rabbi of Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Freehof. In this volume he brilliantly 
displays his familiarity with this mas- 
sive diversified literature. An exceed- 
ingly informative book, written in 
an arresting and sprightly style. 


A Treasury oF YippIsH Stories. By 
Irving Howe and Eliezer Green- 
berg. Viking, 1955. $5.95. 


From mid-nineteenth century to the 
present, a rich literature has been 
created in the Yiddish language. The 
editors of this collection are to be 
congratulated on a splendid job of 
selection, organization, and transla- 
tion. From this book, we gain new 
insights into European Jewry, the 
first generations of American Jewry, 
and the beginnings of Israel. 

Coupled with a sense of pain that 
it has become necessary for Jews to 
read the “greats” of Yiddish culture 
in translation is our gratitude for 
this first-class volume. May it be 
found in many of our homes! 


THE Biste: A Mopern Jewisu Ap- 
PROACH. By Bernard J. Bamber- 
ger. Bnai Brith Hillel Founda 


tions. $1.50. 


The gifted rabbi of New York City’s 
West End Synagogue lucidly points 
out why the Bible still “throbs with 
vitality.” Written for college stu- 
dents, the book in less than 100 
pages outlines the contents of the 
Bible and vividly brings home its 
relevance in our day. A welcome 
volume, which will be helpful to non- 
college students, too. Also recom- 
mended: the first in the “Hillel Little 
Book” series, What Is the Jewish 


Heritage? by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Richard Hofstadter and Walter 
P. Metzger. Columbia Universit) 
Press, New York. $5.50. 


Throughout the United States there 
is concern with academic freedom 
and restraints attempted in the teach- 
ing profession. This vital subject 
must ultimately be resolved for the 
welfare of future generations. Co- 
lumbia has, in this volume, spon- 
sored a pioneering presentation of 
the subject by trained historians. 
Although committed to full academic 
freedom, the authors have learnedly 
attempted to present the issue his- 
torically, scientifically and practi- 
cally, so that it may be more fully 
understood. A timely contribution on 
the subject. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OuR TIMEs. 
By Robert M. Maclver. Columbia 
University Press, New York. $4.00. 


Under the sponsorship of the Louis 
M. Rabinowitz Foundation, Professor 
Robert M. Maclver directed research 
of a Columbia University project on 
American academic freedom. His 
conclusions differ from those of Hof- 
stadter and Metzger on the same 
subject. (See above.) In America 
there has always been controversy 
on how free the teachings of un- 
orthodox ideas should be. 

Every college faces the problem 
and battles rage in our public school 
system. Dr. Maclver presents and 
analyzes actual cases of the aca- 
demic conflict over the limitations 
of professorial opinion and teaching. 
Here is a careful study which chal- 
lenges the attention of every patriotic 
American. 
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Set of six volumes: $35.00 

(Births, Bar Mitzvahs, Confirma- 

tions, Marriages, Deaths and 
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The name of your temple can be stamped on each book for $1.00 per volume. 


Individual volume: $7.50 








